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Ir the views of the late Edward Alston respecting British 
Martens (Proc. Zool. Soc., 1879, pp. 468—474) are to be 
accepted, as appears likely to be the case, for, so far as I am 
aware, no one has attempted to controvert them, a good deal of 
difficulty is at once removed. To attempt to sift the records of 
the occurrence of Martens in the British Islands on the 
assumption, hitherto held, that there are two indigenous species, 
the Pine Marten (Martes sylvatica), and the Beech Marten (M. 
foina), would be an extremely troublesome if not impossible task, 
for the reason that so many of the records would leave it doubtful 
which of the two were referred to, and the specimens in question 
would probably not now be forthcoming for examination. If 
however, we are to adopt é Marten 
~~“ the only species of the genus Martes which hte ever occurred 

in the British Islands, the matter is considerably simplified. 

He tells us (l. c.) that he examined a great number of skulls, 
and compared them with descriptions, and that he found no 
difficulty in distinguishing the two species. The following are 
the external and internal characters on which he relies :— 


Martes sylvatica.—Outer fur rich dark brown, under fur reddish 
grey, with clear reddish yellow tips; breast-spot, usually yellow, 
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varying from bright orange to pale cream colour or yellowish white, 
Breadth of the skull (see fig. 2, p. 471) across the zygomatic arches, 
rather more than half the length; the arches highest posteriorly, 
whence they slope rather suddenly downwards and forwards. Sides 
of muzzle nearly parallel; anterior opening of nares oval; post-orbital 
process about equidistant between the frontal constriction and the 
anterior root of the zygoma. Palate comparatively narrow, with a 
distinct azygos process on its posterior margin. Upper premolars 
placed regularly in the line of the series; the fourth as long as the 
upper molar is broad; its inner cusp large and placed nearly at right 
angles to the axis of the tooth. Upper molar broader than long, its 
flattened inner portion considerably longer and larger than the outer 
part ; in the latter the external tubercle fills the space between the 
anterior and posterior tubercles, so that the external outline of the 
tooth is slightly convex, not emarginated. First lower molar with a 
slightly developed inner tubercle at the base of the main cusp. 

Martes foina.—Outer fur dull greyish brown, under fur greyish 
white; breast-spot, smaller than in MM. sylvatica, pure white. Breadth 
of the skull across the zygomatic arches, much more than half 
the length; the arches regularly curved, broadest and highest 
near their middle. Sides of muzzle slightly converging; anterior 
opening of nares broader than in M. sylvatica, heart-shaped; _post- 
orbital process nearer to the frontal constriction, than to the anterior 
root of the zygoma. Palate comparatively broad, truncated posteriorly. 
Upper premolars crowded, and often placed diagonally, their anterior 
extremities being directed inwards; the fourth considerably longer than 
the upper molar is broad; its inner cusp smaller, and placed more 
diagonally than in M. sylvatica. Upper molar subquadrate, its flattened 

portion Tonger or larger than the outer part, in which the 
| external and anterior tubercles are placed close together, the external 
outline of the tooth being distinctly emarginated between them and the 
posterior tubercle. First lower molar with a well-developed inner 

tubercle at the base of the main cusp. ) 


| On the question whether both these species inhabit the British 
Islands, Mr. Alston had to get over the fact that every previous 
writer on the British fauna had either stated or assumed that 
both are natives, and that (according to the majority) the white- 
breasted Martes foina (the common Marten of the Continent) was 
- the commoner of the two. Again he had to deal with the view, 
expressed by several good naturalists, that the forms, so far from 
being distinct, were varieties of but one species, the variation in 
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the colour of the dorsal pelage, and the whiteness or yellowness of 
the throat patch depending upon age or sex, or both. * 

The elder Macgillivray, who had good opportunities for 
examining specimens in Scotland, came to the conclusion that 
the young animals have yellow throats, and are the ‘‘ Pine Mar- 
tens’ of authors; while in old individuals the fore part of the 
neck and breast are white, or greyish white, or pale grey mottled 
with brownish. The yellow colour on the throat fades in museum 
specimens so as at length to be scarcely perceptible. 

The Irish naturalist, Thompson, arrived at similar con- 
clusions, remarking that all the native specimens which had 
come under his own notice were yellow-breasted, with the 
exception of one which had the breast white, and was killed in 
the Co. Antrim. He had, moreover, observed that the yellow 
colour gave place to white with advancing age, and explained the 
greater number of yellow-breasted specimens obtained by their 
comparative immaturity. 

As the views of these two authorities are substantially 
endorsed by Alston, it is to be inferred that his share in the 
revision of the last edition of Bell’s ‘ British Quadrupeds’ did not 
commence until after the pages on the Marten had becn printed 
off, or he would have dissented from Bell’s view that both 
species have been met with in the British Islands. The fact 
is, he says, that Martes foina, the Beech Marten, is not and 
never was a member of the British fauna. ‘“ During the last 
ten years” (1869-79), he adds, ‘‘I have missed no opportunity 
of examining native Martens, and have endeavoured to trace out 
every supposed Beech Marten that I could hear of. I have thus 
seen a very large number of specimens from various parts of 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, and every one has proved 


___to be Martes sylvatica, the Pine Marten.” 


Blyth, who had paid some attention to the question, arrived 
_ at a similar conclusion, and until some evidence to the contrary 
can be produced, we must necessarily accept this view as the 
correct one. 


We have then only to consider what was the past and what-is__ 
now the present distribution of one species, the Pine Marten, in 


the British Islands. 
It was probably never very abundant, for had it been, so much 
store would not have been placed on its fur, which has always 
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been regarded as valuable. It was formerly used for the borders 
of the king’s robes. See the ‘Laws of Howei Dha,’ a.p. 940, 
wherein the value of a Marten’s skin was fixed at 24 pence, a 
large sum in those days, the skin of a Wolf, Fox, and Otter being 
valued only at 8 pence, while the rarer Beaver was 120 pence. 
This was not overlooked by Sir Walter Scott, who, when 
describing the royal garb of a Scottish king, thus alludes to 
the ancient mode of bordering it with fur :— 


* His cloak of crimson velvet piled, 
Trimmed with the fur of Marten wild.” 
Marmion, canto v. 


Before the Union of Scotland with England, i.e. prior to 
1707, the fur of the Marten formed a lucrative article of export 
from Scotland. For some remarks on Irish Marten skins and 
their value in former times, see ‘ Zoologist,’ 1881, p. 442. 

Under the name Martern, Martron, or Matron, it is to be 
found mentioned in medieval wills, inventories, household 
accounts, and other records.* For example, in an Inventory of 
Serjeant Keble’s goods, taken in July, 1500, we find amongst other 
entries, “‘a jacket of black velvet furred with Marten’s skins, 
£1 6s. 8d.” + So also do we find this fur noticed under the name 
foine or foyne, evidently of French origin. Thus in an account of 
a@ Lord Mayor’s show in 1566, when Sir William Draper was 
Lord Mayor, forty-six members of the Ironmongers’ Company 
are described as being clothed in satin cassocks, gowns furred 
with foynes, and crimson satin hoods. | 

It would hardly be supposed that Martens were formerly to 
be found included in a “bill of fare,” but it would seem that in 
Henry the Eighth’s time they were considered good enough for 
soup. In 1526, on the occasion of the marriage of Roger Rockley, 
the eldest son and heir of Sir Thomas Rockley, to Elizabeth 
Nevile, the daughter of Sir John Nevile, of Chete, in the county 
of York, there was served up at the banquet, amongst other 
delicacies, ‘‘ Martens to pottage.” For fish they had jowls of 


* See ‘ Testamenta Vetusta,’ p. 658; ‘ Book of Rates,’ 1545, and an old 
Inventory printed in the ‘ Archeologia,’ vol. xxx, p. 17, where mention is 
ee made of *‘ an olde cassock of satten edged with Matrons.” 

+ ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ vol. xxxviii, p. 257. 
} ‘ Percy Society,’ vol. ix, p. 14, 
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salmon, pike, eels, and sturgeon. These were followed by a 
“voung lamb whole roasted,” a whole roe, and “ venison baken, 
red and fallow.” These in turn were succeeded by a great variety 
of game and wildfowl, such as “‘ pheasants, 4 of a dish,” “‘ par- 
tridges, 8 of a dish,’”’ “ cranes, 2 of a dish,’”’ ‘‘ heronsues and bit- 
terns, 3 of a dish,” besides plovers, stints, and curlews. For sweets 
they had ‘stoke fritters,’ ‘‘ baken orange,” tarts, marchpain, 
and gingerbread.* So that if Marten pottage proved un- 
palatable to any guest, there was plenty of other cheer to fall 
back upon. 

But in Elizabeth’s time the Marten was considered by the 
chroniclers to be getting scarce, presumably because its fur was 
so much sought after, or because it was killed as vermin.t 
Harrison in his ‘ Description of England,’ prefixed to Holinshed’s 
‘Chronicle ’ in 1577, referring to this animal as a beast of chace, 
remarks that ‘‘for number I worthilie doubt whether that of 
our Bevers or Marterns may be thought to be the lesse.”’ P 

“ Hunting the Mart” was a recognised field sport, and was 
formerly much in vogue in parts of the country where this 
animal was then sufficiently common. It was also regarded by 
masters of hounds as a good animal to enter young hounds to, 
for, having a good scent, it taught them to hunt well and draw 
together. Beckford, in his ‘Thoughts on Hunting,’ says: ‘If 
you have Marten-cats within your reach, as all hounds are fond 
of their scent, you will do well to enter your young hounds in 
coverts which they frequent.’’ ‘‘ The Marten when hunted,” says 
Scott in his ‘ Field Sports,’ ‘‘ will sometimes run miles in large 
coverts, and will engage the houn onsiderable time, showing 
great sport, and taking many opportunitié climb trees and 
recover his wind, the hounds baying him, until frig 
cudgelled down, when he shows an almost miraculous agility ; for 
although he frequently alights in the midst of the pack and each 
hound is mad to catch him, he is very seldom so caught, and his 
escape is greeted with a loud general halloo.” Here is an extract, 
from the diary of an old sportsman, furnished by Mr. Cordeaux :— 


* Pegge, ‘ Forme of Cury,a roll of ancient English Cookery,’ &., pp. 174, 
177. Printed in 1780. 

+ As at Pitchley, in Northamptonshire, temp., Edw. IIL., ef. Blount’s 
‘Ancient Tenures,’ 4to, 1815, p. 231. 
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“March 23, 1825. Met Sir Richard Sutton’s hounds (the 
Burton) at Newbold Common, near Wragby. Found and ran 
into a Marten-cat.” 

Mr. Cordeaux heard of a similar case some years later, when 
the hounds ran down a Marten in Tumby Wood, near Horncastle. 
I have seen five stuffed specimens of the Marten in the collection 
of Mr. Borrer, of Cowfold, Sussex, one of which was killed five- 
and-twenty years ago by the Crawley and Horsham Foxhounds. 

At the present day, however, the Marten, in England and 
Wales, is seldom met with in a good hunting country. It has 
been gradually driven further and further away from the centres 
of civilization, until it is now only to be looked for (with any 
chance of success) in the great woodlands, such as those of mid- 
Lincolnshire, in the wild and secluded valleys amidst the wolds, 
distant from any railroad, or amongst the lone mountain crags 
of Wales and Cumberland. Cumberland, probably, is the only 
county in England where the Mart is still hunted. Mr. W. A. 
Durnford has thus described how it is carried out :— 


‘The meet,”’ he says, ‘‘ was at Wastdale, one of the grandest and 
most secluded valleys in the lake district. Long before daybreak we 
were awakened, at the little inn, by the voice of the huntsman who had 
arrived with six couple of hounds, varying in size from a beagle to a 
foxhound, together with three wire-haired terriers. As the mist still 
hung like a wet blanket on the hills, and the day had not yet broken, 
it was decided that we should begin by trying our luck on the low 
ground at the head of the valley, and thither we accordingly bent our 
steps. We proceeded thus for nearly an hour, and though an occa- 
sional whimper from one of the hounds led us to think that something 
had passed that way during the night, if it had done so we were quite ~ 
unable to hit off its line. Being particularly anxious to show some 
sport, the huntsman now resolved to take to the hills, notwithstanding 
the mist; and, having received instructions to keep well together, we 
commenced the ascent of Yewbarrow, a mountain rather over 2000 feet 
in height. It soon became evident that something was on foot; the 
hounds showed evident signs of excitement, eagerly examining every 

the scent from all the rocks. Still they seemed at a loss, un old 
dog, which had been steadily hunting at a little distance from the rest, 
suddenly commenced to give tongue. The others made a rush towards 
him, and the whole pack was quickly off full cry up the face of the 
mountain, raising a chorus which resounded from crag to crag across 
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the valley below, and was re-echoed again and again from the rugged 
sides of Scawfell and the adjoining heights. The object of our early 
start now became manifest; the knowing ones proclaimed that it was 
a Mart which we were in pursuit of, and that we were probably close 
upon it, having no doubt taken it unawares before it had returned home 
from its nocturnal rambles. The hunting now commenced in earnest 
—no easy galloping over well-kept pastures, no awaiting one’s turn to 
pass through a crowded gate or well-worn gap, no convenient check at 
a pleasant covert side, but downright hard work, not unaccompanied 
with the spice of danger—at one time clambering on hands and feet 
up a perpendicular precipice, at another crawling through a narrow 
crevice between two high boulders ; now running across a sea of stones, 
which give way at every step and render it impossible even to think of 
standing still; now stepping from ledge to ledge, and trusting one’s 
life to the sturdy alpenstock with which each one has armed himself 
before setting out. The hounds meantime are clambering up with an 
agility which would astonish their relations further south, resembiing 
a party of squirrels rather than members of the canine race, as they 
vie with one another in their anxiety to be to the fore. 

“ About an hour of this sort of work brought us to what was, com- 
paratively speaking, level ground, and here we for the first time met 
with a check. The Mart had considered discretion the better part of 
valour, and had taken refuge in a deep crevice in the face of a rock. 
As the efforts of the terriers were of no avail, artificial means were now © 
brought into requisition in order to dislodge the varmint. We all set 
to work to collect as much grass as the locality afforded; the huntsman 
produced from his capacious pockets a box of matches, a little gun- 
powder, and an old newspaper, and in a few minutes a fire which con- 
sisted of smoke rather than flame was burning as far down the crevice 
as the fuel could be thrust. We had not long to wait. All stood back, 
and in less than three minutes a long dark object was seen scampering 
over the rocks above our heads, having escaped out of a hole a little 
distance off. Away we went again, both hounds and men more excited 
than ever, leaping from crag to crag, and performing acrobatic feats 
~ from which anyone would have shrunk in cold blood. The ground now 
became of a rather less difficult nature, and we were able, without 
imminent danger of destruction, to take a glance at the surrounding 
scenery. The rising sun had dispelled the mist, and the atmosphere 
had by this time become quite clear, though a few clouds hung on the 
summit of the higher peaks. From our elevated station we looked 
across to the rugged face of the Screes, one of the grandest hills in the 
district. Beneath us Wastwater lay like a duck pond, the cultivated 
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fields at the head of the lake constrasting well with the dark sides of 
the surrounding heights. Towering above, Lingmell, Great Gable, 
and Scawfell Pikes seemed to watch over the scene, while away to the 
west-the waves of the Irish Sea sparkled under the rays of the morning 
sun. Close to us a pair of Ravens and a Buzzard, attracted by our 
presence, were doubtless wondering who it was that had ventured to 
invade their domain. But it would not do to linger; already the 
hounds were out of sight, and nothing but their baying would enable 
us to follow in their track. 

‘‘ Another check, this time amongst a quantity of loose boulders, 
extending for some hundreds of yards in each direction. Again the 
terriers were set to work, and again the Mart continued on his way 
unharmed. It was, however, the beginning ofthe end. We were now 
on the summit of the mountain, and before us extnnded a grassy 
plateau, only here and there broken by fragments of rocks. The 
quarry was evidently making for the Pillar Mountain, which stood out 
in the distance, a notable stronghold for birds and beasts of prey, and 
which, if once reached, would afford a certain protection. Bravely the 
little creature raced on, no longer stopping to take refuge in the rocks, 
which it knew could not give it shelter, but staking all on its swiftness 
of foot. On the level ground, however, it had no chance, though it 
managed to head its pursuers for about a mile after leaving the rocks. 
The actual circumstances of its death need no description ; in fact, the 
hounds alone were present at the critical moment. The huntsman, 
however, arrived in time, and we were able to carry off the skin as a 
memento of our day’s hunting amongst the Cumberland mountains.” * 


_ It is in this sort of country that, so far as England and Wales 
are concerned, one has the best chance of viewing a Marten; for 
in the great woods of the midlands and south-western counties, 
where a few of these animals still linger, their arboreal habits 
render them, amidst the dense foliage and old hollow trees, 
extremely difficult to discover, except by accident. 

For some years past, in fact ever since the appearance of the 
second edition of Bell’s ‘ British Quadrupeds,’ in 1874, I have lost 
no opportunity of collecting information concerning the occur- 
rence of the rarer species, and the result is an aécumulation of 
notes that by this time would fill another volume of the same size. — 
Those on the Marten would probably fill an entire number of 
‘The Zoologist.’ 


** The Field,’ 6th Dec., 1879. 
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As Mr. Harvie Brown has, since the date mentioned, dealt 
very fully with the present distribution of this species in Scotland 
(Zool. 1881, pp. 81—90), it will be unnecessary to repeat, and 
it would be difficult to summarise, what he has already printed. 
It will suffice for our present purpose to consider its distribution 
in England, Wales, and Ireland. 


(To be continued.) 


SPRING MIGRATION IN THE HUMBER DISTRICT. 


By Joun CorpeEavux. 


Ir there is any truth, which may be doubted, in the old adage 
that “‘a cold April, the barn will fill,” this should be a most 
fruitful and abundant year, for seldom have we had, even on this 
bleak north-eastern shore, a colder and more inclement period 
than between the Ist and 10th of April: each day persistently 
damp, raw, aud sunless, with strong northerly and north-easterly 
winds, and occasional showers of cold rain and hail. Onthe 8th, 
9th, and 10th the cold was so intense that no ordinary clothing 
would keep it out. From the 10th to the 20th the weather was 
cold, damp, and generally overcast. _ 

All this abnormal low temperature delayed the arrival of the 
ordinary spring visitors. Wheatears were not seen before April 
10th at Spurn, and previous to these a few Redstarts near the 
same coast on the 4th and 5th. Golden Plover stayed later than 
usual, and on the 10th I saw about one hundred and twenty on 
some fallows, every bird of which, as viewed through a telescope, 
was in summer plumage,—cheeks, neck, and a band down the 
breast and the belly, black. On April 11th there were several 
flocks about, and one of 300 to 400 birds, all with black under 
parts; they were very restless and unquiet, repeatedly rising on 
the wing and careering to and fro above the marshes, their 
spring note, an oft-repeated mellow “ klee-ar-ee,” most pleasant 
to hear. | 

I found the mud-flats at low water lined with waders, chiefly 
grey Dunlins; an almost continuous dark belt for half a mile 
along the tide-edge, besides very large flocks on the wing, 
practising rapid and graceful evolutions, hundreds of silver-lined 
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wings flashing into sight, and as quickly vanishing. Numerous 
Grey Plover in their winter plumage, and also some Godwits, a 
few very fine red birds amongst them. Here and there restless 
Curlews flying off on the slightest intimation of being observed, 


with that long-drawn bubbling or quivering cry which is un- 
doubtedly one of alarm and disapprobation. But by far the 
most interesting to watch were those little arctic wanderers, the 
Knots, all intently feeding and very closely grouped together ; 
these were chiefly grey birds in winter dress, some in transition, 
more or less mottled with dull red underneath, and a few— 
perhaps one in thirty—most handsome birds in full plumage, 
with bright chestnut under parts, as deep in colour as figured in 
the excellent plate of this species given in Lord Lilford’s 
‘Illustrations,’ part xii. It was easy to picture them, in a few 
_ weeks from this date, haunting the margin of some inland pool, 

with surroundings of grey rock and shingle, and the low-growing 
 aretic vegetation of lands as yet untrodden by man within the 
mystic circle of the Polar Seas. 

Considering the countless thousands of Knots to be seen in 
the autumn and winter on the immense expanses of the Lincoln- 
shire coast, comparatively few are obtained, the open, and often 
quite unapproachable, character of their haunts on low sand- 
banks fringing the coast affording almost complete immunity 
from disturbance. I have seen a yellow ridge of sand so crowded 
as rather to resemble in colour a mud-bank. Men speak of 
closely-packed Knots as covering acres on the ooze. A coast- 
gunner described a flock he had seen on the wing beyond Tetney 
Haven as one hundred and fifty yards long, thirty in width, and 
four yards deep, and so dense that he could nowhere see through 
them. 
But to return once more to the Humber flats. Here and 
there along the coast for two miles were many small parties of 
Grey Crows, as if collected for departure. On the idth I passed 
over the same ground, and, with the exception of a very few 
Dunlin, the whole of the vast concourse seen on the 11th, 
including the Crows, had gone; not a solitary bird was left. 
The only fresh arrival observed was a noisy flock of Fieldfares. 
On the 11th, also, I was pleased to see several Goldcrests, and 
others had been seen near Spurn on the 10th, no doubt on their 
spring migration. The first Swallow was seen on the 12th, several 
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on the 17th; and Yellow Wagtails (M. ravi) on the same day. 
Many Fieldfares up to the last week in April, almost daily, moving 
from the interior towards the coast. 7 

On the night of the 27th the wind backed to the south-west, 
and on the next morning, before the sun had melted the hoar- 
frost from the grass, Cuckoos were shouting all over the country. 
On the foreshore of the Humber I found one to two hundred 
Knots, chiefly grey birds, some flushed underneath with pale 
chestnut, but only one really red amongst them. On the other 
hand, a large flock of large-sized Dunlins were all in complete 
summer plumage. 

Although almost daily on the look-out, I did not see a 
Wheatear on the Lincolnshire side of the Humber before the 
early morning of May 2nd, and this was one of the large race 
which visits us in the late spring, perhaps then on passage to 
Greenland, where they arrive earlyin the month. It flew into 
the thickest part of a rough old thorn growing on a drain-bank. 
There are ornithologists to whom this little wanderer of the early 
spring is but Sazxicola enanthe, male or female, as the case may 
be, duly labelled and put away in the drawer of a cabinet for 
comparison with skins of its fellows from other lands; but to 
those who are annually in the habit of watching for the bird, on 
its arrival it is something more than this,—a charming vision of 
contrasting black and whites, with delicate shadings of pearl-grey 
and warm buff; its presence invariably suggestive of nature wild 
and uncultivated, open warrens and moorlands, silent glens or 
stone-strewed mountain slopes, and surf-beaten skerries and 
islands in the northern seas. Its summer range is extraordinary, 
extending over Central and Northern Europe and Northern Asia, 
on the one hand, crossing Behring’s Straits into Alaska, and on 
the other, a summer visitor to Spitzbergen, Iceland, and Green- 
land. On May 5th there was a great inrush of small migrants, 
Wheatears, Whinchats, Willow Wrens, and Whitethroats ; of the 
two former very considerable numbers. On the Humber muds, 
Grey Plovers, Godwits, and Knots; but none of these in very 
adyanged plumage. On the grass-lands a few Whimbrel, the first 
of the seasons On May 8th, with an unusually low ebb, I could — 
only find one Cyglew and a solitary black-breasted Golden Plover 
on the foreshore. .» 

On the 10th, wind N., heavy cold rain, one of the marsh 
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shepherds brought word that the Dotterel had come, and that he 
had seen at early morning upwards of 200 in their favourite 
marsh, that they were very tame, and he had ridden his horse 
amongst them. Dotterel appear regularly every year early in 
May in the same locality, but this year the number, seen at one 
time, greatly exceeds anything I have known in this marsh 
district, and more resembles the “ big trips”’ recorded as occur- 
ring in the olden days at the beginning of the century. 

In his recently published work (‘Die Vogelwarte Helgoland’), 
Mr. Giitke says the early arrivals of Dotterel in the spring are 
males. Their present comparative scarcity as visitors to Heligo- 
land is probably attributable to a change in the seasons. Thirty 
years ago, when the weather was, as a rule, warm and fine in May, 
light south-easterly winds prevailing, and often some rain in the 
early morning, Dotterel on passage used to alight on the island; 
now that May is almost always cold, with strong dry north winds, 
these pretty harmless visitors do not appear so abundantly, 
doubtless passing the island without alighting. 

Dotterel are very rarely seen or obtained on the east coast of 
England during the autumn migration, and are then also com- 
paratively strangers at Heligoland. 1882 was an exception: on 
August 22nd a remarkable number passed the island, in spite of 
westerly winds with rain; and on Sept. 4th, with fine weather 
and a very light north-easterly wind, and almost calm, so many 
from east to west that one flock alone took five minutes in passing. _ 
I have only once seen a Dotterel obtained in Lincolnshire early 
in May in the plain winter plumage, without any appearance of a 
seasonal change; but this is quite an exceptional case, the May 
visitors to our marshes being generally in full plumage or much 
advanced, 

On May 12th I visited the large colony of Brown-headed Gulls 
at the ‘l'wigmoor Ponds, near Brigg, in this county. The number 
which collect there is enormous, and cannot be well reckoned. 
When the birds are disturbed and on the wing, the noise for the 
time is deafening, and the almost solid-looking masses of hovering 
and wheeling Gulls sufficient to obscure the sky, and to entirely 
shut out the pale green surroundings of larch and birch, which 
trees chiefly supply a dense background to their haunt. It is 
curious to see numbers alighting on the tree-tops, and on com- 
paratively very slender branches for so big a bird. After the 
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canard about the French savant and the locusts, we can speculate 
as to our fate if they elect to settle down upon us. The closely 
packed nests, on the boggy land around the ponds, contained three 
eggs, and in a few cases four. Several were placed in some low- 
growing Scotch firs, in one case fully twenty feet from the ground ; 
also on.the planks and cross-pieces of a long foot-bridge con- 
necting the ponds. None of the birds showed the slightest trace of 
immaturity. Their greatest enemies are pilfering Daws which 
take the eggs, and Rats which destroy both eggs, young, and the 
sitting birds. At this date some young were already hatched. 
Eight, presumably male, Sheldrakes were present on the ponds, 
and probably represented the same number of females sitting 
on eggs, in holes and old trabbit-burrows on the neighbouring 
common. 

_ On the 20th there were a few Grey Plovers—on passage to 
the northern tundras—on the Humber muds. Most of these were 
remarkably fine birds in full nuptial attire. The standing figure 
given of this species in the breeding dress in Yarrell’s ‘ British 
Birds,’ vol. iii. p. 278, gives but a very imperfect idea of the real 
beauty of the Grey Plover at this seasun, for the engraving quite 
fails to show the strongly contrasting white border to the sides 
of the black throat and breast, which serves to set off the black, 
and makes the bird so very conspicuous an object on the coast, 
and readily distinguishable at great distances. Lord Lilford’s 
plate, in the last issued part of the ‘ Coloured Figures of British 
Birds,’ is excellent, although the dark parts might very well be 
represented even darker. 

The result of a day’s ramble on the Lincolnshire sea-coast on 
the 23rd was rather disappointing, for comparatively few waders 
were seen. There was a good sprinkling of Dunlin in summer 
plumage, and also Ringed Plover. On the “ fitties” noisy Lap- 
wings and several pair of Redshanks, the latter drifting to and 
fro with pendulous wings, above what was probably their nesting 


quarters, all this time giving utterance to a quickly repeated _ 


querulous note which resembled the word “ che-ic.” On the 
skirts of the “‘ fitties,” where the bright green patches of Zostera 
grow, were a few Grey Plovers in summer plumage, and, very 
conspicuous on a higher patch of sand and mud, eight or nine 
red Godwits, beyond these again two blue Herons fishing in 
a tidal pool—all these Plovers, Godwits, and Herons almost 
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within the field of my telescope at the same time. There were 
a few Terns here and there along the coast, and some large 
Gulls, probably immature Great Black-backed Gulls, on a distant 
sand. On some parts of the Lincolnshire coast this fine Gull 
is distinguished by the local name of the “ man-eater,” for it 
is said to be the only Gull which will attack a corpse floating, or 
stranded. | 

Donna Nook is one of the salient angles of the Lincolnshire 
coast-line, and on that lovely day in May the view from the sand- 
hills was almost unlimited to the south across a level fertile 
country—league after league—till it melted into the blue haze of 
the sleeping wold. To the north a desert—the lonesome shore, 
with scarcely any sign of life upon it—a weary monotone of 
shifting sand, with a grey-blue line of sea on the horizon. Yonder, 
far out on the right, where we can just discern the flying manes 
of the ‘white horses” hastening towards the land, is the great 
sand called the Haile, the scene of countless disasters and some 
notable wrecks, from that of the ship ‘ Betsy’ on Jan. 3rd, 1767, 
in which perished, when on a voyage from Leith to London, 
Brigadier-General Hamilton, a “ commander of his most faithful 
Portuguese Majestie’s armies,” his wife and child, servants, and 
all the crew, to the last of the Hull whalers, the old ‘ Diana,’ Jost 
in a terrific north-east gale on October 18th, 1869, which covered 
the coast with wrecks. 

Often enough, on the eastern slope of the sand, through 
many a fearful night of storm, men in sore agony have clung in 
the humming shrouds hour by hour, with eyes straining for any 
sign of rescue towards the invisible shore, till, all hope abandoned, 
they have dropped off one by one into the ravenous sea. 

Out there beyond the creek, where the white Terns flicker 
above the summer sea, a small foreign vessel once came on shore. 
At daybreak men went out to the rescue, and as the tide was 
ebbing they had little difficulty in working their boat alongside. 
The crew were clustered in the rigging, and the captain’s wife— 
a fair young Swede—highest of all, her hair, in the fiery dawn, 
all loose, streamed out like a pennant in the course of the north- 
east wind. ‘The men, half-dead, were taken off, and then one of 
the rescuers, going aloft, cut the lashings, and lowered the girl’s 
body, for she had been long dead under the cold and horror of 
that cruel night of exposure. All this I heard long ago from the 
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mouth of one who was present. It was on this shore, too, that 
the brave Hoodless, during his lifetime, saved so many lives by 
swimming out his grey cart-mare to stranded vessels—a noble 
creature, which would face almost any sea when called on to do 
so, being possessed with the same high courage and metal as her 
own fearless rider. | 

By the end of May all the migratory birds which for a few 
weeks in the spring made pleasant our eastern shores, had passed 
to their breeding quarters in distant northern lands, and such 
as were left were representatives of species which nest in the 
district, like the Ringed Plover and the Redshank. Occasionally 
a few old barren birds of various species, or such as from wounds 
or other causes were incapable of migration, might be seen on the 
coast during the summer; anid others, often in considerable flocks, 
as immature Knots, Dunlin, and Turnstones, having only partially 
acquired the nuptial plumage of adults, which, so far as we know, 
do not leave the district or go northward after their fellows. 


BIRDS AT KISSINGEN. 
By tHe Rev. Cuartes W. Benson, M.A., LL.D. 


Tue town of Kissingen is the most frequented “ Bad” in 
Bavaria. It is picturesquely situated in the valley of the Fran- 
conian Saale, a tributary of the Main, and is sheltered from 
harsh winds by the Rhon Mountains and by the Thuringian 
Mountains behind them. Its latitude is 50° 12’ 7”, its longitude 
27° 54’ 27” E., German measurement, and it lies 628°8 ft. above 
the level of the North Sea. 

On 4th July I arrived at Kissingen, or, as it is called there, 
“Bad Kissingen,” in order to take up the duties of the English 
Chaplaincy for the month, and devoted most of the spare time at 
my disposal to observing and making a list of all the birds. 
After we had refreshed ourselves on arrival at the Hotel Victoria, 
we sallied out to take a look at the place, and found that the 
Kur-Garten was exactly opposite to our hotel, across the road, 
that the springs and baths, and Concert Hall were there, and 
that the trees were tenanted by countless birds, whilst all along 
the banks of the Saale, which flowed close by, Wagtails, Fly- 
catchers, Swallows, Martins, and other species were as busy as 
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they could be. Greatly delighted at our prospects, we closed our 
first day at Kissingen. 

July 5th, Sunday.—After evening service we strolled along 
the banks of the Saale, and found there Blackbirds, Chaffinches, 
Goldfinches, Greenfinches, Serins, Grey Wagtails, Spotted Fly- 
catchers, one Wood Warbler, Garden Warblers, the two Redstarts, 
and other species, and all wonderfully tame. 

July 6th.—Observed twenty-one species of birds in the Kur- 
garten, including one of whose identity I was uncertain, but 
which had taken its station in a tree near the Iron Bridge, and 
which uttered from time to time some wonderfully loud and 
melodious notes, interspersed with some discordant cries like 
“aye, aye.” 

July 7th.— Walked up to the Stationsberg, at height of about 
470 feet, from which we had a lovely view of the Rhoén Mountains, 
glad to hear. the Song Thrush and Robin, of which there were — 
none apparently in the town. I watched for a considerable time 
the strange bird in the lime-tree near the bridge. Its notes 
were very loud and sweet, with some harsh, jarring sounds. 
I think this must have been the Icterine Warbler I heard in the 
Hosch at the Hague nine years ago. Itis like a Willow Warbler; 
the back is green, bill horn-colour, chin silvery. Nuthatches were 
very tame and plentiful; fire-flies numerous. 

July 8th.—Observed the same warbler again closely, and then 
felt sure it was the Icterine Warbler. Saw a male Great Spotted 
Woodpecker in the trees at the other side of the Saale, and was 
much interested to note its attitudes,—at one time over, and at 
another under, the branches,—like a boy’s on the parallel-bars. 
The call-note, like the word “ gick,’ reminded me of a Yellow- 
hammer, and seemed very appropriate to his surroundings, as 
“Gicht” is the German for gout, which the waters of Kissingen 
are supposed to cure. 

July 9th.— Walked up towards the Salinen-Bad, and heard 
two Reed Warblers on the river-bank; saw also a small warbler, 
very silvery underneath. In the evening, on the hill near the 
Belvedere, Lovely scenery! as one gets higher up, a gentle and 
tranquil beauty reminded me of the ‘Thames Valley at Wargrave. 

July 10th.—All the graves in the “‘ Gott’s Acker,” or, as they 
beautifully term it here, the “ Friedhof,” were decked with flowers 
and wreaths, as this was the twenty-fifth anniversary of the battle 
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of Kissengen, when the Austrians and Bavarians were defeated 
by the Russians on July 10th, 1866. 

July 11th.—Had a good view of the Garden Warbler singing ; 
this is, in my opinion, a most difficult bird to see, although one 
hears it everywhere. Red-backed Shrikes were very plentiful ; 
they sometimes uttered notes like two stones knocking together. 
Many birds do this, such as the Robin, Wheatear, Stonechat, 
Whinchat, Blackcap, Garden Warbler, Redstart, yet there are 
certain modifications in each case, which a practised ear can 
readily detect. 

July 12th.—‘‘ Mein Geburstag”; climbed a hill as I always 
do on this day. My hill this year was the Finsternberg; saw a 
Hare, some Jays, and a Robin up there. 

July 13th.—Took a lovely walk up the Stubenberge road, and 
heard both the Wood Pigeon and the Turtle Dove; saw alsoa 
Common Buzzard, and a hawk I took for a Goshawk mobbed by 
a Swallow and other small birds. 

July 14th.—A splendid view from the Claushdhe, 730 feet 
above the Saale, a wooden tower 48 feet high, with an indicator 
to show the different objects in the distance; on the north the 
great Thiiringen Wald—how I wished I could go there !—and 
the Kreuzberg, where I hoped to go next day. Saw in the woods 
that most interesting bird, the Crested Tit; its note, “ splururra, 
splururra”’ always enabled me to identify it. 

July 15th.—Feast of S. Swithin, and, alas! the weather fore- 
cast fromMunich, posted in the Kur-Garten, announced “ Gewitter 
und strich Regen.” Thunder-storms and rain on 8. Swithin’s day, 
and the day of our long-looked for excursion to the Kreuzberg! 
No matter, if we have to brave it all: and so, at 10 a.m., we set 
forth in a capacious landau belonging to the hotel, drawn by two 
fine horses, and driven by a stout rubicund “ Kutscher” in green 
livery. After a pleasant drive of about three hours, through many 
small villages,—and in Bavaria the villages are rarely two miles 
apart,—we entered a valley with a stream running through it, and 
somewhat precipitous hills on either side. Here an enormous bird 
attracted our attention, as it flew slowly to a large rock, and, 

turning round towards us, uttered a shrill scream; at once it was 
followed by another, evidently its mate, and a third, which we 
took for a young bird. ‘Geier,” cried our coachman, but 


evidently the birds were “ Adler” (eagles), the first I had ever 
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seen in a wild state. Owing to the marshy ground we could not 
approach them, and they looked as if they would show fight had 
we done so; we were therefore reluctantly obliged to leave them 
to their reflections and resume our journey. Not long after we 
arrived at Sandberg, a village at the fuot of the Kreuzberg, and 
there we ‘“‘outspanned,” and took a guide named Valentine to 
show us the way to the summit. We went our way briskly, and 
soon passed three German gentlemen, who had left Sandberg 
some time before us, and whose motto, as they told us, was 
“Tmmer langsam” (ever slowly), and in about an hour arrived at 
the Monastery, called here the Kloster, which stands almost on 
the summit of the Kreuzberg, and above the lovely woods which 
clothe the mountains for more than 2000 feet. From this lofty 
“coign of ‘vantage’ we saw again the Thuringian Forest, the 
Dreistelz, the two remarkable mountains called the Gleichen, and 
Kissingen, with the Bodenlaube far away in the distance. Of 
birds not observed before, we noted the Hen Harrier, Twite, and 
Meadow Pipit; and, as we returned, again saw the three Eagles 
in the same place in the Schmalwasser Valley. The people in 
this district are very poor, and cannot keep horses, as the host 
at the little tavern told us. Oxen and cows draw their carts, and 
thus serve more purposes than one in their domestic economy. 
He also informed us that Eagles were plentiful, and offered to shoot 
one for us, an offer which, however, we thankfully declined. 

July 17th.—Near Winkels I saw and watched for some time 
what I took to be a pair of Crested Larks; they alighted near 
me, and I had a good opportunity of studying their markings. 
I heard at night a bird making a loud and curious noise, like 
“hack, hack, hack,” along the banks of the river. What could 
it have been? A local naturalist averred that it was a Water 
Rail. We had splendid views of the country from Ludwig’s 
Thurm and the *‘ Hohe Eiche” (High Oak). 

July 18th. — Temperature 81° 5’ in the shade. Visited the 
Museum in the Real-Schule, but was not favourably impressed 
therewith. 

Jnly 20th.— Had a most enjoyable carriage excursion to 
Trimburg, an old castle, about five miles away, commanding a 
splendid view of the country for many miles around. The ruin 
is indeed a most interesting one, and well repays a visit, perched 
as it is on a lofty eminence, and still retaining evident traces of 
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its ancient grandeur and strength. The lords of Trimburg are 
mentioned as early as 1137, but their castle was burnt down 
during the Peasants’ War, and the larger portion of the present 
ruin was erected, towards the end of the sixteenth century, by 
Bishop Julius of Wiirzburg. During the summer months refresh- 
ments are to be had within the ancient walls; and as we sat at 
afternoon tea we noted lower down a Nightingale threading its way 
through the thick bushes at the base of the walls; and looking up 
shortly afterwards, saw a tolerably large bird alight and remain on 
the wall high above our heads. With the help of my field-glass, 
I discovered that this was a Great Grey Shrike, and, as it looked 
down upon us from its lofty perch, it seemed well to deserve its 
name of excubitor, ‘“‘the sentinel.” The Red-backed Shrike, 
Lanius collurio, was everywhere numerous. 

July 2ist.—Went up to the Salinen in the steam-launch ‘ Kis- 
singen’—an enjoyable trip. The river is but the width of a canal 
beyond Kissingen, and green banks with trees and bushes border 
it on each side. There was barely room for us to pass the sister 
ship ‘Salinen’ on the return voyage, but by skilful management 
we contrived to squeeze by. I saw a Siskin later on in the 
“ Friedhof,” as they call the cemetery here, though in most places 
the churchyard is styled ‘‘ Gott’s Acker.’’ I know not which is 
the more beautiful name: “ The Abode of Peace,” or “‘ God’s 
Acre.” Surely the cemetery, or “ sleeping place,” is both. 

July 22nd.—A Willow Warbler appeared at the back of our 
hotel, the first I have seen here. Although I visited all the hills 
and woods around at nightfall, I failed to hear or see an Owl, 
whilst at Bex, last year, Owls and owlets might be heard on all 
the roads near the town. Frogs, however, were here, and most 
melodious they were outside the town; I never heard music like 
their’s before. 

July 24th—Many Tree Sparrows and Yellowhammers were 
noticed at the Bodenlaube. : 

July 26th—On the Finsternberg, in the evening, at 8.30, 
I heard a Sky Lark singing and also the “reel” of the Grass- 
hopper Warbler, and so added a new bird to my list on my last 
_ day at Kissingen. 

The following is a list of the species observed during my 
stay here :—Song Thrush, Blackbird, Wheatear, Whinchat, Red- 

start, Black Redstart, Redbreast, Nightingale, Whitethroat, 
242 
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Blackcap, Garden Warbler, Chiffchaff, Willow Warbler, Wood 
Warbler, Icterine Warbler, Reed Warbler, Sedge Warbler, Grass- 
hopper Warbler, White-headed Long-tailed Tit, Great Tit, Coal 
Tit, Marsh Tit, Blue Tit, Crested Tit, Northern Nuthatch (?), 
Nuthatch, Creeper, Wren, White Wagtail, Grey Wagtail, Tree 
Pipit, Meadow Pipit, Great Grey Shrike, Red-backed Shrike, 
Spotted Flycatcher, Swallow, House Martin, Sand Martin, Gold- 
finch, Siskin, Serin Finch, Greenfinch, House Sparrow, Tree 
Sparrow, Chaffinch, Linnet, Twite (?), Common Bunting, Yellow 
Bunting, Sky Lark, Crested Lark, Starling, Jay, Magpie, Carrion 
Crow, Swift, Great Spotted Woodpecker, Green Woodpecker, 
Wryneck, Hen Harrier, Common Buzzard, Golden Eagle, Gos- 
hawk (?), Sparrowhawk, Black Kite, Kestrel, Common Heron, 
White Stork (at Babenhausen, July 27th), Wood Pigeon, Turtle 
Dove, Water Rail (?). | 

This concludes my list of about seventy species, of which 
I have marked a few as doubtful. Had I been at Kissingen a 
month earlier, when the birds were in full song, I might have 
been able to add several others. 

Of species common enough in this country, I did not observe 
the Missel Thrush, Hedgesparrow, Goldcrest, Bullfinch, or Rook; 
nor did I see a Jackdaw until I found one perching on the towers 
of Maintz. The fact that no Goldcrests were to be found in the 
many woods around Kissingen struck me as “ passing strange.” 

And now, in conclusion, let me suggest that some competent 
ornithologist should draw up a list of the birds likely to be met 
with in those continental countries which, year after year, are 
crowded with English visitors. When acting as chaplain in 
Switzerland and in the Black Forest, I found that the greatest 
interest was taken in any remarks I ventured to make about the 
birds of the district, and I well remember the delight of two 
English ladies when, at Triberg in 1888, I pointed out to them 
that remarkable little bird the Crested Tit. When at Gimmel- 
wald, also, in the Laaterbrunnen Valley, in 1889, where we were 
delighted to notice the Alpine Swifts, and that lovely little bird 
the Citril Finch, I was asked more than once by guests at the © 
Pension Schilthorn, ‘‘ What is the black bird with the white tail 
we often see flying about?” For a long time I was unable to say 
more than that I did not know, or that it must be some lusus 
naturé. Until at last one day I discovered the secret when I saw 
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two Nutcrackers flap quietly into a tree, looking somewhat like 
small Jackdaws, with a white bar across } the extremities of the 
tail-feathers underneath. 

I think therefore that a list of such continental birds as are 
likely to be met with by tourists would be very welcome, if 
accompanied by a short recognisable description, and I would 
suggest that such a list should be drawn up by the Editor of this 
Journal and by Mr. W. Warde Fowler, author of that charming 
book, ‘A Year with the Birds.’ If such a manual or pamphlet 
were sold at the bookstalls, say for half a france or half a mark, 
it should command a large circulation, and give much pleasure 
and instruction to the increasing thousands who are to be found 
year after year in continental resting-places. : 

[In ‘The Zoologist’ for 1890, p. 231, will be found a notice of 
Mr. Backhouse’s ‘ Handbook of European Birds for the use of Field 
Naturalists and Collectors,’ a small octavo volume of about 300 pages, 
published by Messrs. Gurney and Jackson.—Eb. } 


NOTES ON THE BIRDS OF DONEGAL. 
By Henry Cuicuester Hart, B.A., F.L.S. 
(Continued from p. 338.) 


*GoLDEN Charadrius pluvialis, Linn. — Resident, 
breeding in the mountains in several places, as about Ardara and 
Killybegs. A pair bred at Long Lough, near Rathmullan, 1879, | 
Much commoner in winter. About Killybegs Mr. Brooke finds 
them far less common than they were twenty years ago, though 
still abundant, winter and summer. 

Grey PiLover, Squatarola helvética, Linn.—A winter visitant 
in small numbers to the shores of Lough Swilly. In November 
I have seen small flocks two or three times. At Rosskirk, in 
Fanet, a couple of miles inland, Patrick Campbell, a local fowler, 
shoots a few most years: he calls them “ Silver Plover.” 

*Lapwine, Vanellus vulgaris, Bechstein. — Resident, and in 
many localities common; for example, along the north coast of 
Fanet, where many remain to breed. 

DotreREL, Eudromias morinellus, Linn. — A very rare 
visitant. One obtained in Donegal is preserved in the National 
Museum. 
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*Rineep Prover, Afgialitis hiaticula, Linn. —Common on the 
coast of Donegal. I have seen this bird at various points of the 
N.W. coast, and in Fanet, at any rate, they remain throughout 
the year. Mr. Brooke has taken their eggs in several places near 
Killybegs. I have taken them at the mouth of the Mulroy. 

TurNstong, Strepsilas interpres, Linn.—Frequent in winter. 
on the Bottom Shore, Fanet. I have seen a Turnstone near 
Kindrum in August. They are ocessionally reported by the light- 
house keepers, as at Tory Island, Jan. 10, 1884, “a flock going 
south.” 3 

*OysTERCATCHER, Hematopus ostralegus, Linn.—Frequent at 
all seasons round the coast, but commoner in winter. I have found 
their nests at Horn Head, Breaghy Head, and Melmore Head ; 
the eygs are generally hatched by the end of May. ‘These birds 
occasionally breed inland. I have taken their eggs on an island in 
Lough Erne, where several other marine species, ‘Terns, Ringed 
Plovers, and Gulls breed. ‘‘ Breeds on all the islands and 
detached rocks on the south-west coast”’ (A. B.). 

GREENSHANK, Totanus glottis, Pallas.—I have seen Green- 
shanks along the north coast’ of Fanet several times in late 
summer. At one time I made sure they bred at Kindrum. At 
Ards, on Sheephaven, I have heard and seen these birds. 

*Repsuank, 7’. calidris, Linn.—Frequent, and resident on the 
larger lakes and swamps, where it breeds: abundant in winter. 

*Common Sanppirer, T'ringoides hypoleucus, Linn.— May be 
found breeding on most of the mountain lakes, especially the 
lonelier ones, in Donegal. , 

Purete Sanppirer, Tringa maritima, Linn.—A small flock 
or two of these birds usually frequent the rocky shore here at the 
end of the year. One was obtained by the light-keeper on Rathlin 
O'Byrne Island, Nov. 3rd, 1886 (Report on Migr. of Birds). 

Knot, 7’. canutus, Linn.—Visits the Donegal coast in autumn: 
and, I think, in many cases remains the winter. 

*Duniiy, alpina, Linn.—Abundant in winter, and remains 
about Lough Swilly and Sheephaven till the end of May. Probably 
breeds in several places. I have an egg taken near Ardara by a 
lad who got a clutch for Mr. Brooke. 

Litre Srint, 7. minuta, Linn.— Very rare. ‘ One was shot 
by Mr. H. D. Barton, of The Rush, Antrim, at Fintra, Killybegs, 
in 1880, and is now preserved in Mr, Barton’s collection” (A. B.). 
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*Woopcock, Scolapax rusticola, Linn.—Woodcocks remain to 
breed in most parts of Donegal. At Ards, Rathmullan, Glenalla, 
and Carrablagh, I have known their nests. In this county Wood- 
cocks are scarcer in winter than they were twenty years ago. 
Places that afforded a couple of good days’ shooting then, are 
now not worth beating for one. I sent a note to ‘ The Zoologist’ 
in 1889 of my observation of the parent bird carrying a young one 
in its feet. Mr. Brooke has obtained their eggs from Lough Eske, 
where a few breed annually. ‘ They are plentiful on the moors 
near the sea on the west coast at the beginning of December, 
though they begin to arrive at the end of October. Sometimes 
they are plentiful in February in similar situations, as if on their 
return journey from more inland places” (A. B.). | 

*Common Snir, Gallinago media, Leach.—Common in winter, 
a small proportion remaining to breed in various places. 

Jack Snipe, G. gallinula, Linn. — Usually, I believe, less 
common than the last species; apparently not so in several parts 
of Donegal. Never remains to breed. In Fanet, in winter, more | 
numerous than Common Snipe. 

CurLEW, Numenius arquata, Linn.— Abundant in winter. 
Breeds perhaps in some of the remote Donegal mountains, as at 
Muckish and in the Bluestack Mountains near Barnesmore. Mr. 
Brooke, however, has never met with them breeding in Donegal. 

WHIMBREL, N. pheopus, Linn.— Frequent along the open 
coast in spring and autumn. Lord Leitrim informs me that 
inany remain throughout the summer about Downing’s Bay, and 
the keeper at Fanet lighthouse has shot Whimbrels near Rinboy 
Point, in Fanet, in July and August. 

*ComMon HeERon, Ardea cinerea, Linn.—A well-known bird.. 
There are heronries at Fahan, Ards, Raphoe, Kilderry. A 
small heronry formerly existed at Greenfort, Fanet. A pair of 
Herons bred at Glenalla, in 1887. In the hard winter of 1881 a 
number of Herons were found dead about the heronry at Kilderry, 
either starved or frozen to death in their nests when they went 
to roost. This heronry was thus decimated, but has since 
recovered. <A few pairs have bred for many years on an island in 
Lough Eske on some very low trees. Rooks also built in these 
trees. I heard last year (1890) that the Herons had left. They 
breed at Mr. Carre’s, of Inver, and a pair last year built at Bonny 
Glen (near Inver). 
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Brirrerx, Botaurus stellaris, Linn.—Very rare winter visitor, 
Mr. Brooke shot one near Killybegs about the year 1868. Several 
others were, he believes, shot the same winter in Donegal. Mr. 
J. EK. Stewart, writing in 1830, states that Bitterns were resident, 
but very rare. ‘Thirty years previously, he says, they were common. 

Water Rat, Rallus aquaticus, Linn.—Not unfrequent in 
autumn at Breaghy Head, Kindrum, Dunfanaghy, &c. 

*Corn CRAKE, Crex pratensis, Bechstein.— Common in summer 
in cultivated districts. Hardly penetrates to the north of Fanet. 

*WarERHEN, Gullinula chloropus, Linn.— Common at all 
seasons in suitable places. 

*Coot, Fulica atra, Linn.—To be seen on many lakes, some- 
times in large numbers; on Ballymagahy Lake, in Fanet, I have 
counted as many as thirty in view at once, though it is not half a 
wile in circumference. The Coot remains on this lake throughout 
the year. In bad weather it sometimes leaves lakes near the shore, 
as Long Lough, Rathmullan, and takes to the salt-water estuaries. 
‘The Waterhen, on these occasions, does not leave the ditches or 
margins of its frozen home. The “ Dabchick”’ also takes to the 


sea in winter. 
(To be continued.) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MAMMALIA. 


Polecat in Oxfordshire.—In February, 1886, Mr. Darbey, taxidermist, 
of Oxford, showed me a huge male Polecat, which he had found to measure 
nearly two feet five inches; as stuffed, when I saw it, it was rather more. 
I have no note of the place where it was trapped, but fancy it was Stowe 
Wood, near Oxford. It was several inches longer than any of the numerous 
other specimens which had been caught in the neighbourhood during the 
previous autumn, none of which, I think, exceeded two feet.—Artuur H. 
MacrpueErson (51, Gloucester Place, Hyde Park, W.). 


Polecat in Nottinghamshire——In the month of January last a fine 
male Polecat was brought alive into Retford. It had been caught at a 
farm in the Forest, a few miles from that town.—L. Burrress (Grove, 
near Retford, Notts). 


The Serotine in Kent.—If you are not tired of hearing about my 
bats, I send you some further notes, with two specimens shot in September, 
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which I take to be Vespertilio serotinus. We had a rough, rainy, windy - 
evening, and about 7 p.m., seeing several large bats flying about, to make 
sure they were nc: the Noctules returning to their winter quarters, I shot 
two of them. One, the largest and darkest, measured 15 in. from tip to © 
tip of the wings; the other, much lighter in colour, measured 14% in. 
If I am correct in determining the species, it is certain that this bat exceeds 
the Noctule in size. I take it, the lightest coloured one is a young specimen. 
The dentition of each specimen agrees with V. serotinus, but one is injured 
by a shot in the mouth. The measurements, taken in inches and tenths- 
are as follows :—LExpanse of wings, tip to tip, 15 in.; one wing, 6°5; fore 
arm or humerus, *9; radius, 2°1; Ist digit, 2in.; 2nd digit, 08; 3rd 
digit, 0-4; tail from vent, 2°3; body and head from vent, 2°8; length of 
head, lin.; length of ear, posteriorly, 0°8; ditto, anteriorly, 0°5. The 
smaller of the two specimens measured only 14°5in. in expanse of wing. 
The colour above is dark umber-brown; underneath, mouse-coloured ; 
ears and wing-membranes nearly black. Nostrils fringed with hairs; eyes 
rather large; ears directed outward, and triangular; tragus narrow, 
pointing forward. I have seen no Noctules since I last wrote in August.— 
GrorGE Dowker (Stourmouth House, Wingham, Keut). 


CETACEA. 


A White Porpoise.— I recently saw (Oct. 5th) on the Holderness 
coast, near the Spurn, a white Porpoise, closely accompanied and rolling 
with one of the normal colour, within fifty yards of the shore at high- 
water. It was a bright, clear-day, and the appearance of the creature was 
particularly striking and attractive. The general colour white,—I can 
perhaps best describe it as the colour of a tallow-candle,—and inclining to 
deep pink about the roots of the dorsal fin and tail. There was a dusky 
narrow streak from the head backward along the centre of the back, but this 
did not extend in any degree down the sides; the dorsal fin, and also the 
caudal fin, or extremity of the tail, white, edged with dusky, after the 
mauner of a black-edged envelope.-—Joun Corpeaux (Eaton Hall, Retford), 


BIRDS. 


A new Work on the Birds of Devonshire.—Ornithologists will be 
pleased to hear that Mr. W. 8. M. D’Urban, of Moorlands, Exmouth, and 
the Rev. MurrayA. Mathew, of Buckland Dinham, Frome, have joined 
forces to bring out a work on Devonshire birds. ‘Their joint notes and 
observations, coilected for the last twenty-five years, cannot fail to be 
valuable. Mr. D’Urban’s researches extend chiefly to the south of the 
county, Mr. Mathew’s to the north. Correspondents who may have 


anything of interest to communicate will therefore know to whom they 
should be sent. 
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The Colour of the Iris in Albino Birds.-—I was surprised to read 
(p. 358) that Mr. J. Jenner Weir had never seen an albino bird with pink 
eyes, considering the number of Crystal Palace Cage-bird Shows that he has 
judged, and then to miss seeing the few pink-eved albinos that have been 
shown. No true albinos were exhibited at the last show, but at the previous 
show an albino House Sparrow and albino Blackbird, both showing the pink 
eye, were exhibited. In the show of 1888 white House Sparrows with 
pink eyes and others with dark eyes were shown. A few years earlier an 
excellent albino Greenfinch, distinctly showing the pink eye, was amongst 
the winners. In the pair of albino Budgerigars, or Grass Parrakeets, the 
pink eye was very distinct; they were exhibited at many shows in 1889, 
but not at a Crystal Palace Show.—J. H. Verratu (Lewes). 

I cannot understand Mr. Jenner Weir saying (p. 358) that he has never 
seen albino birds with pink eyes. He was actually judge at the Crystal 
Palace Shows at which | purchased three of my albinos—two Blackbirds 
and one Hedgesparrow—and all these have eyes of a most distinct pink 
shade; they are all alive now and can be seen. As to there being no true 
albinos at the last show, I bought one Blackbird and my Hedgesparrow at 
that show, and they are both pure white, with irides of a pink colour.— 
INGRAM. 

Mr. Jenner Weir may have had “ greater es of seeing albino 
birds” than most people, but ornithologists who have paid any attention to 
this subject may be pardoned if they express surprise at the statement in 
his letter that he has “ never seen a single instance of an albino bird having | 


pink eyes.” My impression is, that these albino birds almost always have | 


irides of some shade between very pale dull pink and bright pink; but those 
ornithologists who have made an especial study of white birds will doubtless 
be able to enumerate far more examples of pink-eyed birds than I can. It 
is of course well known that numbers of white birds are found in a wild 
state which are not true albinos, and are known as “ white varieties.”— 
O. V. (Bloxham, Oxon). 

(Mr. Weir sent a copy of his ‘ Zoologist’ letter to ‘The Field’; the 
above replies were addressed to the Editor of that journal.— Ep. ] 

The editorial remarks under this heading (p. 358) upon the com- 
munication of Mr. Jenner Weir coincide with my own experience on 
this subject. Indeed I had almost come to the conclusion that pink eyes 
denoted a true albino; for whether in quadruped or bird they are usually 
associated with abnormally pale parts of the body which are bare of “ fur 
or feathers.” A white Weasel—whose occurrence I mentioned in ‘ The 
Zoologist’ for 1889 (p. 449)—had pink eyes, whilst its feet and muzzle 
were comparatively white. With regard to'birds, I have seen both Black- 
birds and Thrushes with eyes of the same hue (Zool. 1875, p. 4692). As 
recently as Juue last, a gamekeeper showed me an albino Blackbird, about 
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three-parts grown, which had died after having been kept in a cage for 
some weeks, and its eyes were of the pale, semi-transparent pink such as 
I had previously observed in other specimens. Its legs and claws were 
almost white, its beak of a pale lemon-yellow, and the circle round the eyes 
a much deeper colour. On dissection this proved to be a male. Of other 
albino birds, 1 may mention Robin, Starling, and Sand Martin, all of which 
had pink‘eyes; but there is one peculiarity about such specimens as have 
come under my observation, viz. that they were for the most part immature ; 
this, however, is not to be wondered at, for a white individual is sure to be 
singled out and sought after before its dusky relatives. I have from time 
to time seen many pied, and otherwise abnormally coloured, specimens of 
various species of birds ; but in no case have I observed the pink eyes, unless 
the plumage was wholly white—G. B. CorBin (Ringwood, Hants). 


American Red-breasted Snipe in Argyleshire.—On the 2nd Sept. 
last 1 shot a North American Red-breasted Snipe, Macrorhamphus griseus, 
near Crinan, Argyleshire. The bird was sent to Edinburgh to be identified, 
as I could not be sure from illustrations what it was. If you could find 


room for this notice, it might be of interest to your readers. —G. H. MaLcoum 
(1, Albert Road, Clifton, Bristol). 


Blue Eggs of the Nightingale.— On May 22nd, after half an hour's 
careful stalking and searching, I was fortunate enough to find in a wood near 
Willesborough, about a mile and a half from Ashford, a Nightingale’s nest 
containing five eggs, which were of a beautiful greenish blue, the same 
colour as those of the Whinchat, and minutely spotted and speckled in a 
zone at the larger end, in the same manner as those of the bird just named. 
On the 29th my brother discovered a second clutch of four eggs of the same 
bird, within thirty feet of the first nest, the eggs being of the same colour 
and marking. I find that Mr. Miller Christy mentions this variety in his 
‘ Birdsnesting and Birdskinning,’ but I believe they are anything but 
common, for although I have found numbers of Nightingale’s eggs, this is 
the first instance in which I have obtained the blue variety.—Prrcy F. 
BunyarD (3, Wellington Road, Ashford, Kent). 


Wilson’s Petrel in Co. Down.—On Oct. 3rd, Mr. Sheals, of Corpora- 
tion Street, Belfast, sent for me to seea bird he had just received from 
Mr. A. F. Charley, of Seymour Hill, Dunmurry, Co. Antrim. I recog- 
nised it as Wilson's Petrel (Oceanites oceanicus), the first Irish specimen I 
then knew of. I wrote to Mr. Charley for particulars, and quote from his 
reply :—‘ The Petrel was found in an oat-stubble field belonging to Seymour 
Hill Farm. The field is situated in the Co. Down, about a quarter of a 
mile from the canal at Mossvale. The bird was found by one of our farm 
hands called John Dunnoody, who had gone to catch a horse, and the bird 
was then brought to me. It was alive at the time, but seemed weak and 
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emaciated, and would not eat anything. I placed it in water to see what 
it would do; it flapped its wings and used its feet in the usual way. Its 
legs were apparently of little use for walking, and it sat with its breast 
resting upon the ground; however, it could get along a little by the aid of 
its wings. It was caught on 2nd October, at about half-past three in the 
afternoon, and was dead the following morning.” On examination it proved 
to be a mature female in fair plumage. ‘The only previous Irish note I 
know of is in Thompson, p. 417, vol. iii., where he states that in August, 
1840, a specimen was presented to him by Mr. Glennon, of Dublin, who 
“believed it to have been obtained in Ireland, but did not preserve any 
record of the locality.” With his usual caution, therefore, Thompson did 
not include this species in the Irish list. I have just learned that a 
second specimen was shot about the same time on Lough Erne, Co. Fer- 
mauagh, and was sent to Mr. Williams, of Dublin, from whom we shall 
doubtless have particulars. I should add that the last few days of September 
were stormy, strong W. and S.W. winds prevailing—Robert 
(1, Windsor Park Terrace, Belfast). 


Wilson’s Petrel in Co, Fermanagh.—aA specimen of this bird was shot 
on Lough Erne, on Oct. Ist, by Mr. Thomas Plunkett, of Enniskillen. It 
was sent to me for preservation, and was easily recognised by its remark- 
ably long legs, and by the yellow colour on the basal portion of the webs. 
—Epwarp WILLIAMs (2, Dame Street, Dublin). 

(An unusual number of Storm Petrels, Leach’s Petrel, Manx Shear- 
waters, and the two specimens of Wilson’s Petrel now recorded, have been 
reported to have been met with inland, chiefly in Ireland and the West of 
Evugland, during the present month of October, after protracted stormy 
weather at sea.—ED. | 


Manx Shearwater inland in Nottinghamshire. — During the first 
week of September last a Manx Shearwater, Pujfinus anglorum, was caught 
by a collie dog at ‘Treswell, a village not far from here, about forty miles 
from the coast. The bird was sent to Retford to be stutfed.—E. Burrress 
(Grove, near Retford, Notts). 


Manx Shearwater in North Norfolk.—An example of this species 
was picked up dead in a field in the parish of North Creake, on Sept. 7th, 
1891, at a distance of four miles from the seashore, and given to me. It 
is a bird very rarely captured on the Norfolk coast ; most of those recorded 
from the county have been taken inland, and between the middle of August 
and the middle of October. Mr. Southwell mentions seven such occur- 
rences in the third volume of ‘The Birds of Norfolk,’ and the late 
Dr. Babington, in the ‘ Birds of Suffolk,’ cited similar instances. Mr. 
Cordeaux considers this species not uncommon in the autumn off the 
Yorkshire coast, notably in the vicinity of Flamborough Head. Iam ata 
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loss to suggest any satisfactory reason why these birds should have been 
captured or found dead inland on several occasions both in Norfolk and 
Suffolk, and yet to be so rare along the Norfolk coast, unless it is due to 
the peculiar configuration of the Norfolk coast-line. If we look at a map 
we can see at a glance that the north Norfolk shore-line is the most con- 
siderable stretch of English coast facing due north, whilst at any spot 
between Hunstanton and Cromer a prolongation of its longitude would pass 
to the North Pole, without cutting any land; in fact, the north Norfolk 
coast-line protrudes into the German Ocean for many miles at a right angle 
to the meridian of Greenwich, and is probably a serious barrier to oceanic 
birds on a southward course, hugging the eastern coast of England. Thus 
Shearwaters following the coast-line from Flamborough Head in their 
annual movement soutbward must, on reaching the Wash, be brought up 
by the land, and unless they divert their course sharply to the eastward, 
are liable to be cast inland. The low stretch of seaboard prevailing from 
Hunstanton to Sherringham, where during the hours of high-water sea 
and marsh commingle, doubtless adds to the difficulty that an oceanic bird 
must find in taking its bearings, and this may account for the Shearwaters 
having been cast away inland on so many occasions in Norfolk. The 
Scotch coast from the Moray Firth to Fraserburgh is the only other part 
of the British Isles that coincides in configuration with north Norfolk, and 
it would be interesting to learn whether similar observations on the 
stranding of Shearwaters appertain to that part of Scotland. Mr. Harvie 
Brown, who, I believe, is now engaged in working out the fauna of Moray, 
might kindly enlighten us.—H. W. Feripen (Wells, Norfolk). 


Migration of Birds at Night. — On the night of the 4th May last a 
great rush of migratory birds seems to have passed over Dublin, evidently 
on their wav to their northern breeding haunts. While sitting in our rooms 
in Trinity College, about 11 p.m., we were attracted by the loud call-notes 
of birds passing overhead. The night was calm and cloudy, -not-very dark, 
We listened at the open window until about 1 a.m., when they seemed to 
be still passing over in undiminished numbers. They were mostly Golden 
Plovers and Dunlins, easily recognised by their notes; but we frequently 
heard the ery of the Whimbrel, or the shrill call of the Common Sandpiper. 
It was most curious to hear these notes, at first far away towards the south- 
west. gradually becoming louder as the flocks drew nearer and passed over- 
head, and then rapidly passing away to the northward. Sometimes the 
whole air seemed full of their clear whistling notes: in one direction the 
loud, short, pipe of the Golden Plover, in another the shrill wheezing ery of 
the Dunlin, reminding one of the sound made by a whistle with a pea in 
it. Sometimes a bird or two would fly quite close over the house-tops, 
uttering its loud whistle close to the open window, but they seemed for the 
most part to fly at a great height. The migration stream probably lasted 
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all night, for at 1 a.m., when we ceased listening to them, the flocks of birds 


were still passing over in uninterrupted succession. — ALLAN ELLIson 
(Hillsborough, Co. Down). | 


Nesting Habits of the Magpie. — With reference to the notes on 
Magpies building in hedges (pp. 309, 351, 353), and especially that of 
Mr. Pilley, who refers to the supposed existence of two species of Magpies, 
the Bush and Tree Magpie (to which the Rev. J. C. Atkinson adds further 
that the two were said to be distinguished by the comparative length of 
their tails, the former being the short-tailed, the latter the long-tailed 
variety), may J say, that I once found a nest, about seven or eight feet from 
the ground, containing three eggs, in a thick holly in the hedgerow of a 
narrow lane in this neighbourhood. Oddly enough, the bird which flew off 
it had a very short tail. The Stoke Woods and several larch and fir copses 
were within half a mile of the site, and several good-sized trees were in the 
hedgerow itself, so it was not of necessity that this low nesting-place was 
chosen.—L. Mark Kennaway (Homefield, Exeter). 


Immigration of Hawfinches.— Referring to the footnote on p. 367, 
in which it is indicated that the birds obtained at the Outer Dowsing light- 
vessel in 1882 and 1883 were not Hawfinches, but Bramblings, I may add 
that this also was the case in 1884, as I am informed by Mr. Cordeaux. 
The unusual abundance of Hawfinches in Norfolk in 1889-90 was remarked 


upon by Mr. J. H. Gurney (Zool. 1890, p. 332),—O. V. Aptin (Bloxham, 
Banbury, Oxon). 


Roller in Co. Antrim.—About the middle of September a Roller, Cora- 
cias garrulus, was observed at the edge of Lord O’Neill’s park, near Randals- 
town, Co. Antrim, about a mile from Lough Neagh. It frequented the 
same place for about a week, a few scattered shrubs and some old paling 
being its favourite places of perching. When first seen it was very tame, 
but after being fired at several times would not allow anyone nearer than 
200 yards. When disturbed it retired to the thickest part of the park for 
a few hours, and then returned to its usual place. A boy broke its wing, 
and brought it to the station-master at Randalstown, who kept it alive for 
about a week, feeding it on bread. At the end of that time it died, and 
was sent to Sheals of Belfast, on Sept. 29th, in whose shop I saw it. I am 


not aware of any previous record from Ulster.— RoBert Patrerson 
(1, Windsor Park Terrace, Belfast). 


BATRACHIA. 


The Venom of the Toad.—An interesting correspondence has lately 
taken place in the columns of the ‘ Lancet’ respecting the precise action 
of the poisonous secretion in the glands of the skin of the Toad, and 
Dr. Lauder Brunton has given some useful details, Passing over the 
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Snakes, in which the poison is secreted by a modified salivary gland, he 
states that in the Toads and Salamanders the poison is secreted by glands 
in the skin, and it may be obtained for examination by scraping them with 
a blunt metallic implement. In the Toad the secretion is thick, yellow, 
and adhesive. It retains its poisonous character when dried for at least a 
year, and possibly longer, As a poison it does not appear to be particularly 
virulent When it is taken into the stomach of another animal, such asa 
Rabbit or Dog; but injected into a wound it is very active, and causes 
ulceration or mortification at the point where it is injected; it also produces 
vomiting, convulsions, paralysis of all the voluntary muscles, and the 
uncertain gait which follows such a state of things. It is noted that 
all Toads are not equally poisonous. ‘The Italian Toad, which closely 
resembles, if it is not identical with, our Natterjack—distinguished by a 
yellow line down the centre of the back—appears to be more poisonous than © 
the French species, which is identical with the common English Toad. 
In Moquin-Taudon’s ‘ Elements of Medical Zoology’ a good deal of informa- 
tion may be found regarding the poison of the Toad. Finches and Linnets 
inoculated with it will die in about five or six minutes. Even Dogs and 
Goats, under whose skin small portions of the poison are injected, usually 
die in less than an hour, the excitement which is produced in the first 
instance being followed by depression, vomiting, convulsions, and death. 
This poison is fatal to Frogs, even if only placed upon the back of these 
animals, but on the Toads themselves it has no action. A Dog, as is 
known, will seldom attack a Toad a second time, and some have been known 
to be killed by simply biting one. 


FISHES. 


Occurrence of the Opah on the Norfolk Coast.—Mr. Patterson 
informs me that a very beautiful specimen of the Opah, Lampris luna, 
was taken alive in the breakers near Caister, Great Yarmouth, on the 16th 
of October last. It was sold at the Fish Wharf, by auction, and was 
purchased by Mr. J. R. Nutman, for whom it is being preserved by 
Mr. Lowne. The total length was thirty-four inches.—T. SourHweLi 
(Norwich) 


— 


SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 


ENromoLoGicaL Society or Lonpon, 
October 7, 1891.—Dr. Davip Suarp, F.R.S., Vice-President, in the 
chair. 
The Chairman referred to the death, on the 14th September last, of 
Mr. E, W. Janson, who had been a Member of the Society since 1843, 


J 
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and who had formerly filled the offices of Secretary and Librarian 
respectively. 

The Rev. Dr. Walker exhibited a long series of several species of Hrebia, 
and of Argynnis pales, which he had recently captured near Roldal, in 
Norway. | 

Mr. W. L. Distant exhibited specimens of Danais chrysippus, with its 
two varietal forms, alcippus, Cram.,and dorippus, Klug., all which he found 
together in the Pretoria district of the Transvaal. Mr. Jenner Weir, 
Colonel Swinhoe, and Mr. Distant took part ia the discussion which ensued 
as to these forms and their distribution. 

The Rev. W. F. Johnson sent for exhibition specimens of Velia currens 
from stagnant water near Armagh; also a specimen of Nabis limbatus, 
killed whilst holding on to its prey, a very hard species of Ichneumon. 
Mr. Saunders thought that, from the nature of the Ichneumon, the only 
chance the Nabis had of reaching its internal juices would be through the 
anal opening, as recorded by Mr. E. A. Butler in a similar case, in the 
Ent. Mo. Mag., Oct. 1891. 

Mr. F. P. Pascoe exhibited two British species of Diptera, unnamed. 
He said they had been submitted to Mr. R. H. Meade, but were unknown 
to him, and are probably new to the British list. 

Mr. R. Adkin exhibited two specimens of a supposed new species of 
Tortrix (Tortriz donelana, Carpenter), bred from larve found on pine trees 
at Tuam. Mr. C. G. Barrett said he examined the specimens with great 
eare, but he did not consider that they belonged to a new species. He was 
unable to distinguish them from Tortria viburnana. | 

Mons. A. Wailly exhibited preserved larve, in various stages, of. 
Citheronia regalis, which he had bred from ova received from Iowa, United 
States. He said that the natives called this larva the Hickory Horned Devil, 
and that the specimens exhibited were the first that had been bred in this 
country. Mons. Wailly further exhibited three female specimens of 
Antherea yama-mai bred from cocvons received from Japan ; also a nest of 
cocoons of Bombyx radama, received from the west coast of Madagascar. 
Prof. J. B. Smith, of the United States, and Col. Swinhve took part in a 
discussion on the habits of the larve of Citheronia regalis, and as to the 
period at which they dropped their spines prior to pupating. 

Dr. Sharp exhibited several specimens of a weevil, Ectopsis ferruyalis, 
the ends of the elytra of which bore a close resemblance to the section of a 
twig cut with a sharp knife. He said he had received the specimens from 
Mr. G. V. Hudson, of Wellington, New Zealand, who stated that they were 
found resting in large numbers on dead trunks and branches of Panaz 
arborea iu the forests. | 

Mr. G. C. Champion stated that the species of Forficulide, captured by 
Mr. J. J. Walker, R.N., in Tasmania, and exhibited by himself at the 
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meeting of the Society in April last, was, he believed, referable to Anisolabis 
tasmanica, Bormans, described in the ‘ Comptes Rendus’ of the Ent. Soc. 
Belgique, 1880, p. Ixviii. 

The Rev. A. E. Eaton made some remarks on the synonymy of the 
Psychodidae, and stated that since August, 1890, he had identified all of 
the British species in Mr. Verrall’s list, except Sycorag silacea. 

Mr. Gervase F’. Mathew, R.N., communicated a paper entitled “ ‘The 
Effect of Change of Climate upon the Emergence of certain species of 
Lepidoptera.” A discussion followed, in which Mr. Stainton, Mr. Barrett, 
Dr. Sharp, and Mr. M‘Lachlan took part.—H. Goss, Hon. Secretary. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOQK®S. 


An Introduction to the Study of Mammals, Living and Extinct. 
By W. H. Friower, C.B., F.R.S., and R. Lypexker, B.A., 
F.G.S. 8vo, pp. i—xvi, 1—763. London: A. & C. Black. 


Ir was an excellent notion to reprint in. one volume the 
articles on Mammals contributed to the last edition of the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica. We advocated this course many 
years ago, and we are glad to find that time has since removed 
the objections which were then urged to its adoption. 

We have now in a handy and amalgamated form a series of — 
very valuable sections on living and extinct Mammalia, with all 
the original illustrations and some new ones, supplemented by 
much additional matter, and we are glad to find that the volume 
contains not only the work of the two authors whose names 
appear on the title-page, but also the articles contributed to the 
same Encyclopedia by Dr. G. E. Dobson, Mr. O. Thomas, and 
others. 

The authors, in their ‘ Preface,’ have anticipated criticism, on 
one point at least, by remarking on the difficulty of determining 
the amount of detail desirable to be introduced to meet ordinary 
requirements, without rendering the volume too bulky or too 
costly, and they admit having in many instances described certain 
little-known species at considerable length, while treating others 
with much greater brevity. This, we think, is to be regretted. 
It is the little-known animals that we want to know more about; 


animals about which we can find nothing in the ordinary text- 
ZOOLOGIST.—Noy. 1891. 2M 


— — — 
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books, and concerning which we can only glean scraps of 
information by a laborious search through foreign periodicals. 

To give an instance: one of the first animals we looked for 
in this volume was the Saiga Antelope, being desirous to learn 
something of its past and present geographical range. To our 
disappointment we find merely six lines descriptive of the genus, 
_ followed by the remark, “One species, Eastern Europe and 
Western Asia,” and the statement that “the Saiga is a clumsily 
built and sheep-like Antelope inhabiting the steppes; it occurs 
fossil in the Pleistocene of France and England.” 

On the other hand, such a well-known animal as the Lion 
has no less than seven pages devoted to it! 

The necessity for economising space has evidently neces- 
sitated, in some cases, the dismissal of an interesting topic in 
the fewest possible words. For example, on the question whether 
the Camel is known to exist in a wild state, we read (p. 297), 
“it is reported that wild Bactrian Camels occur in the more 
remote parts of Turkestan.” 

Presumably this refers to the report of Dr. Finsch, of Bremen, 
though his name is not mentioned, nor is any allusion made to 
the experience on this point of Col. Prejevalsky in the great 
desert of Gobi. A brief reference to the reports of these two 
travellers might well have been given in a couple of lines. Such 
indications of sources of information are most useful, but in 
several test-cases taken at random we have not found them. 

In some respects the Index might be made fuller, particularly 
by including the common or local names of animals, under which 
they would naturally be sought for in an Index by those ignorant 
of their scientific appellations. Let us suppose that the reader 
desires to learn something of the systematic position, affinities, 
and habits of the so-called ‘“‘ Tasmanian Devil,” he will find it 
under neither of these two words. If he happens to be ignorant 
of its scientific name (Sarcophilus ursinus), and does not know 
that it is a typical placental carnivore, he may turn over a good 
many pages before discovering it. Similarly he will look in vain 
in the Index for “ Musk Cat” and “ Musk Shrew,” although the 
scientific names of both are there, if he only knew them. 

These are mere trifles in comparison to the large amount of 
information given in this volume. They are not put forward in 
any carping spirit of criticism, but rather from the point of view 
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of an ignorant reader for whom the book might have been made 
still more useful than it is. 

The “Introductory Remarks,’ however (pp. 1—6), and the 
“ General Anatomical Characters” (pp. 7—81) leave nothing to 
be desired, being full, clear, and instructive. ‘The same may be 
said of the diagnoses of the families and genera. The weak point, 
if we may venture to say so, lies in what relates to the life-history 
of the species, and, where want of space forbids quotation, the 
absence of a reference to a reliable source of information; though 
we must admit that in some cases this is supplied. 


A Vertebrate Fauna of the Orkney Islands. By T. E. Bucxiey 
and J. A. Harvie Brown. 8vo, pp. i—xxiv, 1—314. Edin- 
burgh: David Douglas. 1891. 


To the valuable series of faunal works relating to Scotland . 
and the Isles, already issued by him, Mr. Harvie Brown, with the 
aid of Mr. Buckley, has during the present year added a delightful 
volume on Orkney. Historical, topographical, zoological, and 
pictorial, it is just the book for a naturalist contemplating a 
visit to these remote islands. 

Dealing with their past history and condition from reliable 
sources of information, their present aspect and natural produc- 
tions are described from the authors’ personal experience. The 
mammals and birds which have died out, or have become replaced 
by other species better able to exist under the conditions of their 
environment; the fishes that furnish food to the sturdy islanders ; 
the “waifs and strays” that chance has wafted to that treeless 
home have all been made the subject of patient investigation, 
and have furnished material for most interesting chapters. 

We have first some remarks on the geographical position 
of the Orkney Islands and their physical features. These are 
followed by descriptions of the North Isles, Western Isles, the - 
Mainland, Shapinsay and Copinsay, the South Isles, Stack 
and Skerry, and the Pentland Skerries. ‘Then follow detailed 
Catalogues of the Mammals, Birds, Reptiles, Amphibians, and 
Fishes. 

A map of the Islands, and a dozen or more illustrations, 
reproduced from excellent photographs, add much to the 
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appearance and utility of the volume, the views especially giving 
a good idea of the wild nature of the scenery amidst which the 
authors’ notes were made. 


An approved Treatise of Hawkes and Hawking. By Epmunp 
Bert. For the first time reprinted from the original of 
1619. With an Introduction by J. E. Harring. Sm. 4to, 

pp. i—vil, 1—109. Loudon: Bernard Quaritch. 1891. 


WHEN a work of merit has become so scarce that a copy only 
turns up about once in ten years, and then fetches an extravagant 
price, it is about time that it should be reprinted. 

‘his 1s the case with Bert’s book which bears the above 
title. tis one of the best of the old English works on Falconry, 
chiefly for the reason that it is founded on the personal experi- 
ence of the author, who was very successful in training the 
Goshawk to take Partridges and Pheasants. He lived at Collier 
Row, near Romford, in Essex, and as that part of the country in 
James the First's time was even more wooded than it is at present, 
it is clear that for the author and his neighbours the short-winged 
hawk was preferable to the long-winged falcon, for the latter could 
uvut have been flown without great risk of losing it. 

He used to ride out of Essex into Sussex to hawk over the 
downs, where (he says):—‘J have killed for the most part of a 
mouth together with an intermewed goshawk eight, nine, or ten 
partridges in a day. ‘The day of my going thither and the day 
of my return to London was just five weeks, and it was a fortnight 
or more in Michaelmas term when I came back. I killed in that 
time with that one hawk four score and odd partridges, five 
pheasants, seven rails, and four hares against my will.” 

He especially delighted in pheasant-hawking with a goshawk 
and spauiels, and, at the time of writing his remarks on the 
subject, had had seven years’ experience in this branch of the 
eport. The hints and advice which he gives in relation to it are 
accordingly most practical and useful. | 

The present publication, which issues from the Ballantyne 
Press, is not only a verbatim et literatim reprint, but in regard to 
type, nead-lines, initials, and other ornaments, is as nearly a 
facsimile as it is possible to make it without the aid of 
photography. 
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An Introduction tu the study of British Birds: explaining the 
distinction between many allied species. By Rev. H. A. 
Macpuerson, M.A. Post 8vo, pp. 120. (The Young Col- 
lector Series). London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1891. 


Consiperine the limited space at the author’s disposal, it 
would he difficult to give more information than is compressed in 
this small manual. On the whole it would seem that a judicious 
selection has been made of the species which are to be regarded 
as British, although considering the design and scope of the book 
we should have preferred to omit such birds as the Killdeer 
Plover, the Esquimaux Curlew, and the Buff-breasted Sandpiper, 
which, in the true sense of the word, are not “ British,” and to 
have devoted the space thtis saved to fuller details concerning 
species having stronger claims to be considered. 

For example, the range of the Nightingale and the Dartford 
Warbler might be noticed in more detail. It is not sufficient to 
state that the latter species is ‘‘ a scarce resident upon the Surrey 
downs and other heaths in the South of England,” seeing that it 
occurs also in the Midlands, and has been met with even in 
Yorkshire and Derbyshire. 

Nor does it seem quite accurate to restrict the winter quarters 
of the Stonechat in England, to ‘‘ our coast lines” (p. 9), seeing 
that it is to be found, at that season of the year, on many furze- 
clad commons at a considerable distance inland. The statement 
that the Rock Pipit “ prefers to nest on islands”’ (p. 22), is 
somewhat striking when we remember how commonly it breeds 
on many parts of the English coast. The expression also that 
the female Golden Oriole as compared with the male is ‘‘ a similar 
but duller bird”’ (p. 23), implies that it is dull black and yellow ; 
whereas, so far as our experience of this species goes, the hen 
birds. seen in the nesting season on and about their nests, would 
be more correctly described as dull green and grey. Whether 
very old females ever become black and yellow, like the adult 
males, we cannot of our own knowledge say, but we should think 
not. These colours would be too conspicuous for a sitting bird. 

By the way, our author might have added a few lines con- 
cerning the nesting of this bird in England, and the same with 
regard to the Hoopoe. As to the latter bird, one of the newest 
observations is that communicated (p. 49) by the Rev. H. D. 
Astley, who had a tame Hoopoe that was very fond of crickets 
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and blackbeetles, taking them out of his hand without any sign 
of timidity. On two occasions it flew out of the park, and when 
called returned at once, and flew to the hand of the servant who 
fed it. It invariably flew to the sides of the aviary when anyone 
went near, and uttered a little plaintive cry, as if asking for a 
tit-bit. When any one came down in the morning it would say 
*‘good morning” by uttering a noise like hoo-hoo, at the same 
time inflating its throat to produce the sound. 

As regards the illustrations to this little book twenty wood- 
cuts only are given, the best being copies from Bewick’s familiar 
work; but as a series they do not strike us as being sufficiently 
representative, for we note that there is not a single game-bird, 
pigeon, rail, gull, or tern, figured, and only one wader, the Ruff, 
In any subsequent edition, whatever new cuts may be added, the 
publishers would do well to omit the atrocious figures of the so- 
called Great Grey Shrike, Hawfinch, and Crossbill, which only 
libel the beautiful species which they are supposed to represent. 


A Catalogue of Local Lists of British Birds: arranged under 
Counties. By Miter Curisty, F.L.S. 8vo, pp. 42. 
London: R. H. Porter. 1891. 


Ir will be recollected that in ‘The Zooiogist’ for July, 1890, 
‘ Mr. Miller Christy published what no doubt he intended to be con- 
sidered a tentative List with the above title. It contained about 275 
entries. The result of this publication was to bring the author 
180 more titles, showing the great interest which the List evoked, 
and the extensive literature which has been found to exist on this 
particular subject. Mr. Christy has now been public-spirited 
enough to reprint his Catalogue with all the additions received, 
and numerous emendations, making it as complete as possible, 
and we do not hesitate to say that it is not only an extremely 
useful compilation, but for those working at British Ornithology 
-areally indispensable guide. The moderate price at which it is 
issued (a couple of shillings) places it at once within everybody’s 
reach. | 

Mr. Christy states, in his introductory remarks, that in every 
ease the titles of the volumes, or articles, entered in his biblio- 
graphy have been taken direct from the works themselves, and 
have not been obtained second-hand, except in those few instances 
in which he has been careful to state that he had not seen them. 
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A Last of the Birds of Worcestershire, and the adjoining Counties. 
By J. W. Bunn, F.L.S., F. S. S8vo, pp. 58. 
Worcester: W. Leicester. 1891. 


In making a praiseworthy attempt to enumerate the birds 
which have been found within the area indicated in the above 
title, Mr. Willis Bund we hope will forgive us for saying that he 
has adopted a very inconvenient form of stating his facts. 

In these days of cheap printing, when books issue from the 
press so rapidly that it is difficult to keep oneself aw courant even 
with the literature of a special subject, the reader must always 
feel grateful to an author who saves trouble, and who presents 
his facts in the clearest and simplest manner. Mr. Willis Bund, 
in the pamphlet before us, prefers to convey his information in 
tabular form ; in ruled columns, headed by capital letters which 
stand for counties, and filled in with signs which indicate 
authorities for the occurrence of any given species in any given 
county. ‘This is all very well for those who have plenty of time — 
on their hands and like to work it out, but to have to turn back 
constantly to the ‘‘ Introduction’ to ascertain what certain letters 
stand for, or what particular signs indicate, is, to us, a most 
irritating process, and one to which, we fear, we shall hardly get 
reconciled. Mr. Willis Bund has further complicated his subject, 
by introducing a number of species which are not found in Wor- 
cestershire nor in any of “the adjoining counties.’” Why these 
are included we are at a loss to understand, unless (following a 
bad precedent) the author wishes to show “‘ what may be expected 
to occur.”” Even then, we should not expect to find in Worcester- 
shire such species as Anthus ludovicianus, Pycnonotus barbatus, 
P. capensis, Vireo olivaceus, Ampelis cedrorum, Progne purpurea, 
Cyanospiza ciris, Scolecophagus ferrugineus, and a score of other 
species which are here included, and which are equally unlikely 
to occur. 

As the author will doubtless receive numerous additions to his 
“List ’’ from observers resident within the area indicated who 
are sure to examine it with interest, we trust that he will see his 
way to recast his information, and so render it more generally 
useful than it is likely to prove in its present form. 

We gather from Table II (p. 43), that out of 199 species esti- 
mated to breed in the British Islands, 90 have been found 
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breeding in Worcestershire. Of these 62 are Passerine, and 8 
Picarian birds, leaving only 20 species to be divided amongst 
eight other Orders. 


A Briefly Annotated List of the Birds of Hampshire and the Isle 
of Wight. By Rev. J. EK. Keusant, M.A. 8vo, pp. 82. 
Southampton : ‘‘ Hampshire Independent ”’ Office. 


A still shorter List than the last-named is that of Mr. Kelsall 
with the above title. 1t has been reprinted from the ‘ Proceedings 
of the Hampshire Field Club,’ but its brevity does not depreciate 
its value, since that is due to the very proper exclusion of all 
records which do not relate to the faunal area above indicated. 
We should like to know a little more about some of the rarer 
species which are included; for example, the Spotted Eagle, said 
to have been shot at Somerley, near Ringwood, in Dec., 1861, 
and yet unnoticed either in the 4th edition of Yarrell, or in Mr. 
Saunders’ ‘Manual’; also the Honey Buzzard, said to have 
nested at Selbourne in 1869, but of which no particulars are 
given. Again, the reported breeding of the Night Heron, in 
Hants, is a matter of interest of which particulars should be 
forthcoming. 


Fremde Kier im Nest: ein Beitrag zur Biologie der Vogel. Yon 
LEVERKUHN. 8yo, pp. 212. Berlin (Friedlander), 
and London (Gurney & Jackson). 1891. 


In this contribution to the biology of birds, Dr. Paul Lever- 
kuhn has brought together a great number of facts illustrating the 
behaviour of certain species when the eggs of others are deposited 
in their nests, giving the results of his own experiments as well as 
the recorded observations of other naturalists. The cases cited by 
him he considers may be grouped under four headings; (1), the 
case of birds having eggs of their own species, but laid by other 
birds in their nests ; (2), the case of a bird having eggs of its own 
species laid by another bird and introduced into its nest by man; 
(3), the eggs of one species deposited by the owner in the nest of 
another, as in the well-known case of the Cuckoo; (4), the eggs 
of one species introduced into the nest of another by man. On 
all these points Dr. Leverkihn has a good deal to say, and has 
evidently been at considerable pains to collect the facts which he 
has tabulated. 
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